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CHARIVARIA. 

Tae Speaker has been elected per- 
manent Master of the Blencathra Fox- 
hounds. We congratulate him on this 
graceful tribute to the way in which he 
has managed the House of Commons. 


Speaking at the Church Congress, 
the Bishop of Briston expressed the 
view that motoring had done much for 
the Church. Yes, but not so much as 
it has done for the Churchyard. 


At a meeting of the Yarmouth Guar- 
dians, it was stated that an inmate of 
the workhouse had received a land 
valuation form to fill up. This is but 
a foretaste of the time when all land- 
tax forms will have to be addressed to 
the workhouse. 


“Do not lose courage,” said Mr. 
Kem Harpre to the Egyptian Na- 
tionalist Congress. “The Young 
Egyptians will one day see the statues 
of Mustara Kamen and Farip Bey in 
the streets of Cairo.” Well, they will 
need all their courage if the statues 
should be anything like the majority 
of those one sees in the streets of 
London. 


One of the most interesting revela- 
tions made at the Congress was the 
name of Mustara Kamet’s_ brother. 
It is Ant Brey JAnHMy Kamen. He 
sounds a rollicking fellow, and we are 
prepared to like him. 


In a race across the Atlantic the 
North German Lloyd liner, George 
Washington, beat her competitors by 
five hours, and the captain, on being 
interviewed, stated that he had not 
forced his ship unduly. We should 
like to hear the ship’s own view about 
this. If there is anything in a name, 
we ought to get at the facts. 


Leicester has lately been ex féte to 
welcome her home - coming citizens. 
Now Colchester is preparing to give 
a banquet in honour of the return of 
her natives. 


Lady Dorotay Nevitt in her new 
book mentions the case of the Duchess 
of CLEVELAND who was so proud of 
her small feet that she went to extra- 
vagant lengths in her endeavours to 
attract attention to them. This re- 
minds us of the Irish lady who was 
similarly gifted. She used to wear 
extra big shoes in order to compel 
people to notice the smallness of her 
leet. 


It is really rather thoughtless of 
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Miss GertrupDE Kincston. The names 
of the authors of the pieces she pro- 
duces at her Little Theatre are not to 
be divulged until after their premiéres. 
This means that many critics will not 
know until it is too late whether the 
plays are good or not. 


The suggestion of Mr. Henry ArtHUR 
Jones that “a candid person should 
make out a list of the sayings and 
doings that provoke the loudest laugh- 
ter at the theatres he visits’ has been 
acted on by The Express, which sent a 
representative round the play-houses to 
take notes of the current jokes. Hven 
outside the ranks of War Correspon- 
dents there are brave men on our 
Press. 


Meanwhile Mr. Jones has suggested, 
as a result of the journalist’s revela- 
tions, a tax on foolish and banal jests 
in theatres. It might be called the 
Undeveloped Brain Tax. 


We are glad it is not dying out, for 
it is such a quaint, picturesque old 
custom. A Peer wedded an Actress 
last week. 


“ Brazil having laid down a ship of 





32,000 tons, it follows as a matter of 
course,” says The Naval and Military 
Record, “that in the near future the 
naval authorities of England, Germany 
and America will go one better.” That 
should come to just 32,001 tons. 


* BOMBARDED WITH BROWNINGS ”’ 
is a sub-heading in The Pall Mall 
Gazette's account of the Berlin riots. 
[t sounds strangely like an echo of 
the old days of the Robert Browning 
Clubs. 


With reference to the new Post 
Office regulation as to flats, The Daily 
Mail says: “A new factor has been 
introduced into the dispute by the sus- 
picion that some postmen are volun- 
tarily climbing stairs rather than offend 
the tenants by standing on the strict 
letter of the regulation.” To stand on 
their letters (whether strict or not) 
would indeed be a gratuitous insult to 
the tenants. 


A newsboy tenor made his début in 
London at a National Sunday League 
concert the other night. We under- 
stand that it is hoped to train a choir 
of them, to be called “The Evening 
Pipers.” 
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TO SUMMER. 


[Probably off by the time these lines appear. ] 


Wetcomg, Stranger, though your face 
Looks a little out of place 

In the order of the dancing Seasons’ cycle ; 
Though you 've missed the last cuckoo, 
And there’s only left a few 

Of the fatted geese beloved of Holy Michael. 


Never mind the gathered sheaves 
Or the lisp of falling leaves ; 
Don’t you fret about the narrowing hours of daytime ; 
Try and faney, just for fun, 
That your race is yet to run, 
That you’re starting, bright and punctual, withthe Maytime. 


If you could arrange to stay, 
We could keep you fairly gay 
With the kinds of sport you seldom take a part in; 
Very rare those visits are 
When you dodge the calendar 
And illuminate the Mass of good St. Martin. 


Can't your flitting be deferred 
Till the driven partridge-bird 
Drops like manna on the stark October stubble ? 
Won't you smile on Reynard’s track 
Till the parched and tongueless pack 
Deems the game is really hardly worth tie trouble ? 


Won't you melt the morning rime 
Till the Long-tail in his prime 
Leaves his feathers round the wistful jaws of Rover? 
Won't you please—it’s getting near— 
Stay and warm our Christmas cheer ? 
Won't you kindly wait, in fact, till Winter’s over? O.5S. 





THE STAY-AT-HOME. 
I. 

] HAVE some depressing news for you. Your old friend 
George is become intolerable. 

In a way it may be said that James began it, but I am 
loth to attach any of the blame to him, because James 
happens in real life to be myself. Speaking then from an 
entirely unbiassed point of view, George’s behaviour in the 
matter is despicable, and James’s patience and forbearance 
throughout is most praiseworthy. Let us praise James and 
despise George. 

The burning question was that of travelling abroad. 
James in the beginning of things had shown considerate 





and kindly solicitude for George in this respect. ‘ George, 
| old boy,” he had said, “you ought to travel a bit. Your 
mind wants broadening. You want to get out of your own 
country and see a little of the Continent.” Was George 
| grateful? Not in the least. Indeed, he behaved in a 
manner as childish as it was disgusting, and certainly un- 
worthy even of him. He refrained from asking James's 
advice as to what countries he should visit, though he well 
knew that James was only too willing once more to describe 
to him every foreign journey he had made. In fact, he did 
so in spite of George's pettiness, and it is only one more 
proof of his magnanimity . . . but you grant all that. 
It appears that James had been to the South of France, 
Switzerland and the Isle of Wight. The last he had visited 
on a half-day trip, at his own expense, the other two places 
| in the capacity of a paid tutor. The general impression, 
however, left on the mind of those who were fortunate 


as 


was distinctly that James was not only standing every- 
thing, but was also sole lessee and manager of the countries 
visited. I should perhaps not have mentioned that last 
fact, but forgot in the excitement of writing who James is 
in real life. 

“You have never been abroad, have you, George?” 
pursued he on this occasion. 
“Oh, yes,” said George, 
times.” 

“T had a delightful chat with your father last night,” 
continued James irrelevantly. “All about you. We 
started at the cradle and ended at the end of last week. 
We hardly left a day unaccounted for. Tell me, apart 
from Ireland, have you ever really been abroad ?” 

George did not answer. 

«“ And have you even been to Ireland more than once?” 
Still the pigheaded George did not answer. 
‘Really, George, you ought to go abroad. 
becoming insular and narrow. You ought to go and see a 
little of Europe. 1 don’t want to boast . . .” 

“ Then don’t,” said George briefly. 


vithout conviction, “lots of 


You are 


II. 


I will not have James abused in any way, but I do think 
he was a little weak to be deceived by George's polite 
manner when, about a month later, he approached him 
again on the same subject. With a little alertness he might 
have discovered that George had got a job out of England. 

“James,” he said sweetly, “I want a few tips from you 
about travelling.” James nodded graciously. 

“It is awfully nice of you to be so awfully nice. I am 
sure you will tell me all I want to know about the world. 
It is a real pleasure to talk to a cosmopolitan like you, 
not one of those self-satisfied, conceited, narrow-minded 
braggarts who have never been outside Europe. 1 am 
going abroad.” 

James gatherel up his face into a businesslike frows. 
“My dear boy,” he said, “it will be the making of you.” 
Then he dealt at length with the South of France and 
Switzerland. Since he had heard of George's Ireland he 
had dropped his own Isle of Wight. 

“That is all very interesting,” commented George, “ but 
I was talking about the world and travelling. Have you 
ever been to Rio de Janeiro ?”’ 

“ Have | ever been to Rio?” 
question and hoping for the best. 

“Yes. And where exactly is it ?”’ 
George. 

‘Where is it?” said James, hard put to it to gain time. 
“ Why don’t you go to some place with an easier name, to 
begin with ?” 

“T have always wanted to go to Africa,” he answered 
with a most deceptive expression. 

“You might do worse. I almost wish I was coming 
back to the old place with you.” 

‘Rio? But where exactly is it?” 

“In the more Eastern part of Africa,” said James, plung- 
ing. “I could show it you in a minute if 1 had a map.” 

** When I looked at the map this morning,” said George 
slowly, “it was South America. Tell me, have you 
ever been there really? What! Is it possible that you 
have never been outside Europe? Really you ought to 
travel a bit. You tend to become very continental and 
confined. To see something of the world would make 
quite a man of you. Nowl...” 

“ At times,” James said to himself, but not so quietly 
that he might not be overheard, “at times old George’s 


said James, ridiculing the 


pursued the obstinate 


in 





enough to catch sight of the tutor and the tutored en route 


face seems to be almost repulsive.” 









George is an evil-disposed person, full of the worst guile. | 
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” : THE TEUTONISING OF TURKEY. | 


ges GreRMAN Katser. “GOOD BIRD!” 
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‘““Now THEN, SIR, WHERE TO?” 
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BRASSIE LIES AT SANDSHOT?” 








A FITTE OF FURS. 
(Induced by the study of a catalogue.) 


Wuen [ behold some charming girl 
Escaping from a bus-squash, 

With cherry lips and teeth of pearl 
(Compare the ads. of Tusk-Wash), 

I think—and, oh! my heart ’s a-whirl— 
“| would I were a musquash !”’ 


I crave to be the pendent fur 
The pointed fox or sable 

[t is not likely to occur, 
But would that I were able 

To constitute the comforter 
About this Maud or Mabel! 


That, though in life through leagues of 
cold 
The hunters made me skip it, 
The husk that was my spirit’s mould, 
With many an alien snippet, 
Until the goods were pawned or sold, 
Might dangle from her tippet. 


Might even touch her swan-like throat, 
Her cheeks like apple-blossom— 

I say, when girls like this I note 
With peltry flung across ‘em, 





I think, “ Oh, happy, happy stoat!”’ 
“Oh, fortunate opossum!” 


If they could know the end, the prize 
That waits for hair so dapper, 
The minks would come with moistened 
eyes 
Obedient to the trapper, 
The marten’s vision ere demise 
Would be to make a wrapper. 


Yes, ev'n the skunk would turn, mayhap, 
With mute surrender, if he 
Could know, in death, beyond the trap 
(Which only lasts a jiffy), 
His hide, embalmed on beauty’s lap, 
Would cease to be so whiffy. 
vor. 








“The strike of the tramway employees at 
Perth, Western Australia, has been settled.” 
In The Daily News this headed 
“ Northern News in Brief.” Wherever 
the strike did take place it seems 
clear that our contemporary’s staff 
knew (collectively) that there were two 
Perths: an upper Perth and a lower 
Perth. 


is 





THE CULT OF THE GROWNUP. 
Deak Mr. Puncu,—For a holiday 
task we had to write a essay on any 
subject we liked. I chose “The Cult 
of the Grownup” because in a maga- 
zine there was a prize essay on “ The 
Cult of the Child” with bites out of 
poets and poeple and I only had to 
change it a little to make the things 
fit. It isnt cheeting because I had to 
change it and I left out a lot and I 
made up the end myself. I hope I 
shall get the Prize for my essay and if 
you put it in the London Charivari you 
will have to send me some money. I 
copied all the stops from the other 
essay. I put Notes like in Literature 
for you to understand. 
With love and kisses 
Your loving little friend 
EVANGELINE SmitH. (Aged 113) 
THe Cutt or THE GRowNUP. 
Grownups! How sweet they are! 
So soft and tender to cuddle!! So lov- 
ing,.and trusting—ready to confide to 
you all their innocent thoughts! One 
shudders to remember that there are 
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children who say they can’t bear grown- 
ups, they can’t be bothered with them, 
they are so quiet and tiresome. Oh, 
the hard hearts! Strange indeed that 
children, who will have to be grown- 
up themselves, should have so little 
| patience—so little feeling for the beauty 
of the dear old lives! And then their 
aloofness!? How often when you are 
talking to them their eyes take on a 
dreamy, far-away look and you know 
the big minds are wandering with the 
stars or the servants!* Perhaps the 
great charm of grownuphood is its 
sleep—the long lashes brushing the big 
smooth cheeks, the busy hands at 
rest, the large feet still. ————— 

But I must not forget 
to mention their eager- 
ness to be helpful. 
Mother is working at 
her knitting perhaps, 
and you ask her to run 
and fetch your hand- 
kerchief or to pick up | 
the bricks you have} 
spilt. How delightedly 
she hastens to obey! 
And even if she only 
says “No! whatever 
are you thinking of?” 
it isn’t really unkind. 


Notes. 
1 Some arent but it doesnt 
matter in Literature. 
2 You can tell what that 
means from what comes next. 
% This was ‘‘ Fairies” in 
the other Essay. 


P.S.—Sylvia allways 
wants to do the same 
as me so she wrote a 


essay too only she 
would call it plain 
Grownups. She cried 


when I said hers wasnt 
good enuogh to print 
so I had to send it. 
If you dont want to 
put it in you can say” 








THE GREAT SPORT-LOVING 
ON THE PART OF ONE OF THE HOME SIDE, AND HAVING NOW DETECTED A SIMILAR 
MOVE ON THE PART OF THEIR OPPONENTS INDULGE 


THE ANIMAL INVASION. 
(Special.) 


|at Stonehenge in the most distressing 
circumstances. But as Mr. FRoHMAN, 
| - ‘ 

| who presents The Worst Bloodhound in 





Tue tremendous success alleged to | the World, is notoriously tenderhearted, 


have been achieved by the terrier Tim 
in Mr. Haunt Carne’s drama, 
Bishop's Son, is likely to lead to far- 
reaching results in the casting of old 
and the construction of new plays. 
Already we understand that Mr. 
GALsSworTHY is hard at work on a 
dramatised version of his novel, The 
Country House, in which the central 
réle will be allotted to the dog John. 
Mr. Cyrit, MAuDE is said to be con- 


ithe author has consented to replace 


The | this harrowing scene by one in which 


tthe Major's bloodhounds are seen 
caressing the fugitives outside Salis- 
| bury Cathedral. 

| An unusually strong cast has been 
‘retained by Mr. Hupert FRrencu for 
the production of The Brown Dog at 
his Repertory Theatre. It includes 
| Mr. Robert Dingo, Mr. George Griffon, 
; Mrs. Brown-Chow, Miss Airedale, Mlle. 


sidering a military drama written by ‘Schipperke, and Master D. Dinmont. 





“DIRT-EE! 
Scene—A Football League Match. 


DIRT-EE!!” 


PUBLIC HAVE JUST APPLAUDED 


A SUCCESSFUL 


IN PROPER INDIGNATION. 


= Finally, by the exer- 
cise of that clairvoyant 
faculty for which Mr. 
Punch has long been 
celebrated, we are 
enabled to present our 
readers with the follow- 
ing interesting article 
from The Spectator of 
April 1, 1911:— 
Though we only oc- 
casionally notice plays 
in our columns, the 
performance of Hamlet 
at the Sirius Theatre 
last Saturday, in which 
the title réle was as- 
sumed for the first 
time by a Great Dane, 
is so exceptional an 


event as to warrant 
our offering a few 


words of heartfelt con- 
gratulation to the hero 


of the moment. Since 
SALVINI no actor has 


appeared more richly 
endowed for the inter- 
pretation of heroic and 
tragic réles than Mr. 
Woof. His presence is 
dignified, his counten- 
ance is instinct with a 


FOUL 








something nice like the Aunties in the 
Magazines to fill up. 
GROWNUPS. 

Grownups are not all the same. 
Some are nice and some are no better 
than toads. I like the nice ones. All 
grownups are cross sometimes and then 
they think it is us. That is their 
natyer. They want their own way. 
They are a lesson to us all. 

SYLVIA SMITH. 


(Age 7). 





‘Mamet, after a careful survey of the clouds, 
when appealed to by a ‘Burton Daily Mail’ 
representative, declared that he would ascend 
at ‘trois heures,’ meaning, doubtless, 3 p.m.” 
Why couldn’t he have said so like an 
honest man ? 





an officer of the Welsh Fusiliers, in 
which the part of hero is allotted to 
the famous goat which accompanies 
that regiment on the march. 

That ardent Baconian, Sir Epwin 
DurninG- LAWRENCE, Bart., is, we are 
assured, engaged on a_ sensational 
melodrama entitled The Great Impostor. 
By a happy inspiration the part of the 
good genius of the plot is assigned to a 
learned pig. 

Major Frank RicHarpson’s remark- 
able drama, The Worst Bloodhound in 
the World, is now finished, and will 
shortly be produced at the Cynodrome. 
The scene is laid on Salisbury Plain, 
and the last Act in Major Frank 
RICHARDSON’s original version culmi- 
nated in the capture of the fugitives 


noble melancholy, and 
this voice is at once deep and pene- 
| trating. The scenes with Ophelia were 
rendered with a touching devotion ; 
but it was in the final dogastrophe 
‘that the canine histrion reached the 
full measure of his artistic stature— 
he stands nearly four feet high—and 
brought down the house by a display 
of pathos that was nothing short of 
soul-shaking. The part of Ophelia 
was charmingly played by Miss Mimi 
Catterwall, who imparted into her 
impersonation a feline charm which 
‘was all her own. We sincerely hope 
that of The Spectator will 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
presented by the engagement of Mr. 
Woof and Miss Catterwall, which only 
lasts for a fortnight. 


readers 
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THE AUTOGRAPHER. 

HE was sitting forlornly on the shore 
at Swanage, toying with an open knife. 
Fearing that he might be about to do 
himself a mischief, I stopped and spoke. 


“No,” he said, “I’m not contem- 
plating suicide. Don’t think that. 


I'm merely pondering on the illusion 
that England is the abode of freedom.” 
* But isn’t it?” I asked. 

He laughed bitterly. 

“ What ’s wrong?” I said. 

He jerked his thumb towards the 
stone globe which is to Swanage what 
THORWALDSEN’S Lion is to Lucerne, or 
the Sphinx to the desert. 

“ Well?” I said. 

“Have you seen the tablets?” he 
asked. 

“No,” I said. 

“They've put up two tablets,” he 
explained, “ with a request that any 
one wishing to cut or write his name 
should do it there rather than on the 
globe.” 

“Very sensible,” I said. 

“Sensible?” he echoed. ‘ Sensible? 








REASSURING. 


Chauffeur. “Ou, You'Re ALL RIGHT, Str. WE ALWAYS INSURES OUR PASSENGERS,” 








name on a place sot apart for the pur- 
pose? There's no fun in that. Things 
are coming toa pretty pass when Town 
Councils take to sarcasm. Because 
that’s what it is,” hecontinued. “ Sar- 
casm. They don’t want our names 
anywhere, and this is their way of 
saying so. Sarcasm has been de- 
| scribed,” he went on, “as the language 
of the devil; and it’s true.” 

“ But why do you want to cut your 
name?” I asked. 

He opened his eyes to their widest. 
“Why? What's the use of going any- 
where if you don’t?” he retorted. 
“ You ‘ll find my name all over England 

on trees at Burnham Beeches, on 
windows at Chatsworth, on stone walls 
at Kenilworth, on whitewash at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in the turf of Chancton- 
bury. You'll find it in belfries and 
on seats. I should be ashamed of 
myself if I didn’t inscribe it—and per- 
manently, too. But this is too much 
for me. I came here only because I 
heard about the stone globe; and then 
to find those tablets! But I haven't 
wasted my time,” he continued. “I 





But what's the use of cutting your 
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Terrified Rider (in hired Motor-car), ‘I sAy—I sAY—yoOU RE GOING MUCH TOO FAST.” 


Stonehenge.” 

“ That ’s no good,” I said. 

“No good? Why, I’ve bought a 
new chisel on purpose for it. I’m told 
the stone ’s very hard.” 

“You won't be able to do it,” I said. 
“Tt’s enclosed now, and guarded.” 

He buried his face in his hands. 
« Everything ’s against me,” he groaned. 
«“ The country 's going to the dogs.” 

“ But surely you'll visit Stonehenge 
just the same?” I inquired. 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s very impressive and 
wonderful. A Druidical temple, you 
know. A——” 

But he cut me short. ‘ That doesn’t 
interest me,” he said. “ I don’t want 
Druidical temples as Druidical temples ; 
[ want Druidical temples that I can 
have my way with. Good afternoon.” 

He turned away, and I left him still 
moodily regarding his knife. 








**Ralph de Palma to-day drove a Fat racing 
car ten miles in 8 mins, 31 1-5 sees.”"—Dublin 
Daily Express. 





went over to the New Forest the other 


That must have taken some of it off. 
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LITTLE CONVERSATIONS. 

One of the accusations which the 
older generation is in the habit of 
bringing against the younger is that the 
art of conversation is being allowed to 
die out in England, owing to the fact 
that the youth of to-day is unable to 
express itself clearly. After a careful 
study of the subject we have come to 
the conclusion that our elders are (as 
usual) unduly pessimistic. The dia- 
logues below, selected at random from 
those in which an average man might 
participate in the course of a single day 
(a Monday, for example), seem to 
show that even in this hustling age 
numerous opportunities are seized for 
the free interchange of thought. 


].—WituH AN Earty-Mornina CALLER. 


“ Your hot-water, Sir.” 


** Honk.” 

“Tt ’s eight o'clock, Sir.” 

“ Honk.” 

1..—Witn a Ticker CoLLector. 
“Bué do I look like a man who 


would travel without a ticket ? 

“Can't help that, Sir.” 

“Neither could I—it’s the way | 
was born, | suppose . I’ve told 
you why I can’t give you my ticket. 
It was a week-end one, and the return 
half is in a waistcoat pocket at the 
bottom of my bag. A thing that might 
happen to anybody.” 

“ Must have a ticket.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do? 
I can’t undress my bag on a public 
platform; it’s very indelicate of you 
to suggest such a thing.” 

“You might feel in your pockets 


again.” 

“But I tell you I had a different 
waistcoat on when I went down on 
Saturday. If you would only bring 


your brain to bear on the subject you 
would remember that it was a much 
colder day, and naturally I was wear- 
ing something with flannel at the back. 
To-day being quite hot Oh, here 
it is in the ticket pocket ol my coat. 
No, don’t apologise.” 
11 t.—Wirs 
“Have you change 
“ No.’ , 
“Then | 
eightpence.” 


Ow much do you want : 


4 TAXICABMAN. 


for a shilling ? 


shall 


have 


= 

« Fourpence.” 

* Look ‘ere, are you trying to be 
funny ?”’ 

“Not just now. I will try if you 
like. We'll both try.” 

“Tf I start making you look funny, 
my lord, you'll be sorry I began.” . 


“Enouyn. Here is your fare— 





to give you | 


eightpence, and because you mistook 
me for a peer, which I am not, here is 
another penny for a bar of chocolate. 
Good morning.” 


TV.—Wirs a “ Kromeski A LA Russe.” 
“Well, I'll try another bite if you 
like; but I wish I knew who you were. 
| Why this impenetrable secrecy? Tell 
;me of your past life in Russia—how 
\did you spend your days before they 
\shot you? Did you float lazily over 
ithe gleaming minarets of Moscow, or 
did you gallop madly along the wild 
steppes of Siberia? Or were you a 
fish? Be open with me; I am your 
friend. . . . Ah, now I remember you. 
Sir, you're an impostor. You’ve 
never been in Russia in your life. We 
have met before; you were in mufti 
then, and I knew you for the common 
rissole that you are. Waiter! lead this 
away and bring me some cheese.” 


V.—WirH A PoLiceMAN. 

“Name and address, if you please, 
Sir.” 

“ Hang it all, I was barely moving.” 

“ A furlong in eleven seconds and a 
fifth, Sir.” 

“Look here, you can’t expect me to 
work that out. How much an hour 
does it come to?” 


“ About forty miles.” 
“Oh, well, there you are; now 
jyou’ve given yourself away. I can 


| prove you're wrong. Because this car 
lean’t go more than fifteen miles an 
hour. I’ve had it specially tested.” 

“P’raps it’s hungry or something 

to-day, Sir. Eleven seconds and a 
fifth.” 
; “ Yes, that part may be all right, but 
tyou've probably worked the sum out 
wrong; getting furlongs into miles is 
jvery tricky work. I quite understand, 
because [ was never any good at 
algebra and things myself. Rather 
lucky my spotting the mistake, though. 
If I hadn’t had the ear specially ——’ 

“Hurry up, Sir, please. I can't 
j}stand here all day.” 

“But aren’t I telling you that she 
can't go more than fifteen miles? She 
did once do twenty, but that was down 
River Hill when the brakes wouldn't 
work.” 

“Name?” 
| “Oh, well, if you will take this high- 
handed line. But I warn you, | 
shall probably write to The Times 
about it.” 
VI.— WITH A 

“ Yours! 

= Sorry! 

“Mine! 

“Sorry!” 








| 
| 
| 
' 


LAWN-TENNIS PARTNER. 
. Sorry!” 
I thought—— 
. . Sorry!” 


“Oh, Tam sorry!” ... 





“ Awfully sorry!” ... 
“ Really, partner, I’m ashamed 
“Oh, but I’m just as bad.” ... 
{ “Oh, sorry!” 
{ “Oh, sorry!” 


VII.—Wirn “ Her.” 


“ Good - bye. 
myself so much,” 

“You must come again.” 

“T should love to. What about to- 
morrow ?” 

“Oh! ... I’m afraid we shall be 
out to-morrow.” 

“Well, then, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and Friday and Saturday and 
Sunday and Monday and Tuesday.” 

“ Yousee. .. I’mnotsure.. 
may be going away.” 

“Then what about the week after? ”’ 

“Oh! It’s like this—it’s just 
possible we’re going abroad. . . . Per- 
haps Id better write to you.” 

“T only wish you would!” 


” 





I’ve never enjoyed 


we 


VIII.—Wirta a Conscience. 


“Well, we've had another jolly 
day.” 
“H’m! You managed to make a 


young fool of yourself once or twice.” 

“You always say that.” 

“ And why don’t you take life more 
seriously ? How have you helped your 
country to-day?” 

“Oh, shut up! 
sleep.” 


I want to go to 


« Are you awake?” 

“ Well?” 

“I’ve just remembered—my country 
will get five pounds out of me for 
furious driving .... That’s a nasty 
one for you!” . 

“Oh! Good night.” 


A, A. M. 





**The parrot and cockatoo at Maidenhead 
innovation was the Kaiser’s orders that every- 
thing possible should be done to prevent the 
troops imbibing alcohol in any form.” 

Bristol Time 3. 
A nice thought, but it would not deter 
us, 


From a letter in The Pioneer Mail: 

“In a recent match with John Roberts he 
beat the veteran by some 6,000. His average 
per stroke was 83, a truly wonderful perform- 
ance for a] oy.” 
Indeed, yes; counting revokes, clear- 
boards, and everything, we have never 
seen more than 10 made in a stroke. 





The journalists who were wantonly 
smitten by the sabres of the police in 
the recent Berlin riots have their con- 
solation. After all, the pen is mightier 
than the sword, though you can’t hit 





quite so well with the flat of it. 
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4910. 
Chicalrous Party. “’OLD YER BLOUMING KAH, AN’ GIVE THE OLD GEYSER A CHARNST, CAWN’T YER?” 
Performer (tearfully). ‘THANK YE, Sir. (Sniff) YE’RE THE ONLY GENTLEMAN IN THE ‘OUSE.” 








Her voice I regard as the entire limit—sympathy without 
. Lo) 4 “ . 
A LOVE SONG. huskiness— 
On, my love, my love! Would you know what sort of| She can say “ Boh!” in a manner to draw tears from 
person my love is ? your eyes, 


Very fair is my love. Her face is like the full moon on a 
fine night. 

Her features are as rarest verse, perfect in expression 

and form ; | 

Her eyes shame the Mediterranean blue on a picture post- | 

card; she is of medium height ; | 

And her hair is of a rich auburn, so vivid as almost to be | 

warm, | 


| Now that my love is away, I am become a subject to the 
gravest apprehension ; 

I droop as a lily; I wilt visibly; Iam as melancholy as 

a Gibraltar cat ; 
As for my appetite, I have nothing of the kind about me 
worthy of mention, 

For fear partly that something may happen to her, partly 
that she may meet one comelier than I (L'm always 
My love 1ises in the morning, and the sun immediately | afraid of that). 

becomes dim ; : 

She moves in her garden, and the female rose hangs in | But when my love returns (catastrophe barred) I shall 

shame upon her stalk ; grow giddy, I shall stagger like one overcome with 


She trills as she goes, and the blackbird gloomily confesses strong drink ; . 
that it’s one too manv for him | And, if she allows me (as I devoutly hope she will) to 
While the peacock may be observed in a secluded corner | fortify myself with an affectionate and elaborate kiss, 


Then will I fall before her little pink toes (at least, 1 
suppose they ‘re pink) 
How dainty are the feet of my love—she tells me that she} And I will recite to her these verses; and that will 
takes small three’s ; indeed be bliss. Dum-Dvm. 
Which (vide the peacock) does not interfere with the| 
unembarrassed freedom of her gait ; 


trying to copy her walk. 








Her arms are like roseate marble, delicately veined in a| ‘‘Mr. Richard Burdon Haldane, Secretary of State for War, is well 
manner suggestive of a new stilton cheese ; beyond his fiftieth year, but he thinks a day’s walk of sixty miles 
Her le But I do not wish to be indelicate on country roads just the thing for his health, and often indulges in 





such a bit of strenuous exercise in spite of his years and two hundred 
My love’s breath is a breeze laden with all spices of Araby pounds’ weight.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


except muskiness Our promised story of Mr. Hatpane and the hippopotamus 
(Oh, my love, my love, would [ could inhale the fragrance |is now indefinitely postponed. We cannot compete with 
of your sighs !) ; our contemporary. 
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Teacher (examining pupil in arithmetical signs). 


Smart Boy. ‘* PLEASE, MISS, KISSES 


‘*Now, BOYS, CAN ANY ONE TELL ME WHAT THAT STANDS FOR 
~AND ALSO USED ON BEER BARRELS!” 











9” 








ALTER IDEM (“SAME HERE”). 

[The figures recently published show that some 42,000 ‘ illiterates ” 
polled at the last election. .The lament of a contemporary, that such 
voters could not have weighed the evidence on the questions involved, 
has touched one “ literate ” to song. ] 

O HorRIBLE! Most horrible! .My flesh 
Creeps, and a shudder shakes my very soul, 
Noting the awful perils that enmesh 
Who comes unlettered to the fateful poll. 
sreathless, his country watches; ah, the loss 
If he should boggle darkling at the deed! 
A nation waits expectant of his cross, 
And he—he cannot read. 


Think of it, brothers. Down The Daily News 
Dripped the old platitude and diatribe ; 
Daily The Chronicle expounded views 
Beyond my pencil’s power to describe ; 
The Telegraph had lessons for us each ; 
The Mail remembered what The Globe forgot; 
Even The Times itself made bold to teach ; 
And he—he knew it not. 


O miserable flotsam! Seas of ink 

Bore him unconscious on their useless tide, 
Unable at their worst to make him sink 

In floods of yeasty phrases misapplied. 
And so, poor clod, untutored and astray, 

He gave his suffrage to some empty name, 
Not knowing aught of truth or where it lay ; 

And I—I did the same. 





THE ENQUIRING MIND. 


Rovunp the old Inn table they sat, talking fish. The 
Man in the Waterproof Cap spoke of the rainbow trout 
that he had killed, and the salmon he might have killed 
but for the fact that he did not kill them. The Man in 
the Old Norfolk explained that the trout referred to could 
not have been rainbow, and that no salmon ever lived in the 
Man with the Waterproof Cap’s river. Having given his 
reasons, he passed on to the split cane rod, averring that no 
good fish could be killed with any other. Bottle Nose, in a 
wordy argument, refuted this, and told them all about perch. 
With him the Maz in the Waterproof Cap joined issue. 

They had been doing this for hours, and might have 
gone on doing it for more hours, but for the Quiet Man 
in the Corner. In every Inn there is a corner, and in 
every corner a quiet man. He is never interested in fish, 
and his patience, if long, is finite. 

«Excuse me interrupting, gentlemen,” said this one, 
politely, ‘‘ but during the last two and a half hours I have‘ 
learnt all that can be learnt about fish save one thing. ; 
You are, I take it, experts in the matter?” 

There was a modest chorus of “No, no,” but if ever a: 
“No, no” meant “ Yes, yes,” this one did. It was plain 
that they were jointly and severally willing and ready to 
reveal all the known facts and many of the unknown con-’ 
cerning all the trout, salmon, perch, pike, chub, minnow, 
shark, and fish that be. 

“ Would one of you mind telling me,” continued the Quiet 
Man from his corner, “ why it is that sardines never have 
heads ?”’ 
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THE PAID PIPER. 


Joun Butt. “HOW WOULD IT BE IF I PAID YOUR PIPER, AND LET HIM PLAY WHAT 
TUNE HE LIKES?” 
Trape-Union Orriciau. “I DON'T SO MUCH MIND YOUR PAYING, BUT J CALL THE TUNE!” 


[The new proposal to withdraw the formal ‘‘ pledge ” cannot materially affect the situation. ] 
propo pledg y 
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TOURING THE STATES; OR, THE MENDICANT DICTATORS. 

John Redmond. “THE INTHERTAINMENT DON’T SEEM TO BE GOIN’ LOIKE IT USED TO WANST, Tay Pay! 
THAN YE MOIGHT IXPICT !” 

T. P. O'Connor. 


MONEY SEEMS TOIGHTER 


‘“‘Iv’s THE BASTE O'BRIEN, SO IT 18, JOHN, ME BHioy! 
ACROST THAT WE’RE A GANG UV SPALPEENS! S3EpAD! OF’D NIVER 
COMPATHRIOTS INGAGED IN GETTIN’ MONEY OUT UV SOMEBODY ILSE!!” 


HE’s DOIN’ US A POW’RFUL DALE OF HARRUM, CABLIN’ 
HAVE BELAVED AN OIRISHMAN CUD INTHERFERE WITH 








Wherefore our thanks are due to Prof. 
(Meaning Professor) METCHNIKOFF. 


[ just reply, “‘ Don’t make a fuss, 
'T’m quite aware the milk is sour ; 
Frankly, I don’t pretend it ain’t— 


THE LAY OF THE JOYOUS 


MILKMAN. 


I usep to walk upon my round, 











By urgent poverty constrained 
And not to mortify the flesh, 
And always customers were found 
Who said to me, appearing pained, 
“ Milkman, this cow-juice is not 
fresh ;”’ 
But now that sort of talk is off, 
Thanks to Professor METCHNIKOFF. 
I still ring at the usual hour, 
And if they voice the same complaint 








| 
} 


It’s better for your tummy thus ; | “Mr. Clement Short, our _ best 
And who are you to dare to eco » |authority on Bronté Literature,” says 
At wise Professor METCHNIKOFF ? | The Liverpool Daily Post. If it had 

The Golden Age has blossomed, and made the name longer it might have 
Smooth is the way that erst was | been Shorter. (Don’t thank us; we 

rough ; ‘ean do that sort of thing quite easily.) 
Where once we walked we drive 
in gigs. 
We milkmen are a thriving band, 
For people gladly buy the stuff 
On which we used to feed the pigs ; 





‘To-day Mr. A. Bonar Law, M.P., celebrates 
his 52nd birthday, having been born at New 
Brunswick.” Manchest r Evening Ne ws, 

That seems to settle it. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“D'Arcy OF THE GUARDS.” 

I HAVE been trying to fathom the 
of Mr. GrorGe ALEXANDER. I 
have asked myself very curiously why 
he should have dragged out from its 
dusty pigeon-hole a play so thin in 
dialogue, so mechanical in stage de- 
vices, so ancient and obvious in design 
as D’Arcy of the Guards. It could 
never have been just because it provided 
him with a picturesque uniform and 
an Irish brogue. That would be to 
insult his own dignity and the intelli- 
gence of an audience nurtured on the 
problems of a Pivero, the subtleties of 
a Sutrro. No, we must look deeper 
than this for his purpose. 

Without consulting him, I think I 
have discovered that the clue to it lies 
in the character of Pamela Townshend, 
as brought out by the most remarkable 
feature of the play, namely, the way 
in which document after document of 
the gravest importance kept falling on 


| the ground to be picked up by the 


wrong person. They fell like leaves in 
Vallombrosa, like the constant dropping 
of water that makes for petrifaction. 
There was the letter announcing that 
Captain Townshend of the Philadelphia 
Dragoons proposed to break through 
the British lines in disguise and visit 
his sweetheart and sister in the house 
where D'Arcy, of His Majesty’s Foot 
Guards, was quartered. This gets on 
to the floor and so into the hands of 
D'Arcy. Then there was the document 
which set forth the plans of a secret 
night attack upon WASHINGTON’s lines 
at Valley Forge. This gets on to the 
same floor and so into the hands of 
that charming rebel, Miss Townshend. 
In the former case D'Arcy, who is a 
gentleman first and an officer after- 
wards (if ever), declines to peruse the 
missive; and, when its contents become 
known to him through no fault of his 
own, in a spasm of gallantry saves 
the enemy from being captured and 
hanged for a spy, so placing that 
enemy’s sister under a deathless obli- 
gation. In the latter case, this very 
lady, defying all the laws of honour 
and gratitude, determines to take full 
advantage of her discovery of the secret 
plan of assault, and, when caught with 
it in her hands, pours the contents of 
a pistol into the body of D'Arcy; and 
while he lies there apparently a corpse 
(I thought he was dead till I remem- 
bered that there was another Act to 


come, and no Actor - manager ever 
misses the finale) despatches her 


nigger-servant to warn the army of 
WasuinGton. As for the damage done 
to the gentleman, she sets herself 
heartily to repair this by five weeks 





of assiduous nursing, followed by a 
nuptial engagement; but in the matter 
of the document she never entertains 
a suspicion that her honour has suffered 
any sort of taint. And this is the sex 
that demands the vote! 

You perceive now the intention of 
Mr. ALEXANDER in producing D'Arcy of 
the Guards. Under the guise of a simple 
costume-play there lurks a_ serious 
purpose. It the latest and most 
brilliant move—the more subtle for its 
atmosphere of vacuous innocence—in 
the crusade against Women’s Suffrage. 

The shortness of the play did not 
save it from tedium, especially in the 
dialogues between D'Arcy and that 
good crony, the Doctor of his regi- 
ment, who always had the air of say- 
ing good things and hardly ever said 
them; nor were the passages between 
D'Arcy and Pamela Townshend much 


is 





SSS 


SS 


\s 





POUDRE DAMOUR. 

Pamela Townshend Miss EvELYN D’ALRroy. 
Colonel D’ Arcy Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
more entertaining, though Miss EvELyN 
D’Atroy always gave charm and dis- 
tinction to her scenes. Mr. ALEXANDER, 
in a part that needed at times a little 
more of the manner of Mr. Cyrrin 
Mavupkg, played perhaps in rather too 
subdued a key for an Irish officer with 
the reputation of a dashing dandy. 
Miss MarGery MAUvuDE was very sweet 
and natural. 

As for the gentlemen of the Foot 
Guards, they carried very bravely their 
picturesque uniforms, which seemed to 
have incurred no speck of dust or soil 
in the course of this bloody campaign ; 
but the secret Council of War, held 
uproariously in a house inhabited by 
at least four rebels, recalled to me the 
pathetic observation of Lord Nortn, 
when a list of officers was submitted 
to him for the command in America: 
“T know not,” he said, “what effect 
these names may have on the enemy, 
but I know they make me tremble.” 


“THe BisHopr’s Son.” 
Can it be that the cult of Mr. Hann 
Caine is in decline? Not, surely, for 





lack of stimulus on the part of the 
god himself. Yet it was only the 
other day that he was putting to us 
The Eternal Question (“Am I not the 
double of SHAKSPEARE?”) and already 
it seems to have been answered in 
the negative. Anyhow, that rechauffé 
has been replaced at the Garrick 
by another of his melodramas, The 
Bishop's Son. This, his “latest play,” 
as the programme says (it is really, of 
course, his old Deemster in a fresh 
disguise), was being offered on its 
second night to indifferent and very 
thinly populated stalls. Mr. BevertpGE 
acted well. He is just my idea of a 
really good Bishop of Sodor and Man 
struggling with adversity. Also there 
was a nice part for a fairly intelligent 
rough-haired terrier. Ilikedhim. He 
said nothing that made me laugh in 
the wrong place. O. 5. 
*Mr. Hatt Carne, anxious to save me from 
error, writes as follows :—‘‘I could wish to tell 
you that the statement made in many news- 
papers that it [Zhe Bishop's Son] is a revised 
version of my earlier play called Ben-my-Chiee 
is entirely without foundation. Whatever the 
faults of The Bishop's Son, it is at all events 
a new drama, founded on my novel, 7he 
Deemster, from which a portion of the earlier 
play was taken, but having no other resem- 
blance to it, whether in scene or in dialogue.” 
This authoritative statement relieves Ben- 
mu-Chree of a good deal of responsibility. 








The Egyptian Gazette publishes the 
following weather report for Alexan- 
dria, straight from the Kom-el-Nadoura 
Observatory, which is one of the nicest 
and most trustworthy observatories we 
have ever met : 

Direction of wind ... a Calm 

Force of wind by kilom. per hour 00 


State of Sea a Calm 
Barometer corrected ... 749.0 
State of Sky 1/2 clouded 
Humidity relative > << 
; Max. Temp. in the shade 28.8 
During ]| Min. do. do. 29.0 
21 hours Heat of the sun 19.3 
ending og 
8 a.m. — 50 
Evaporation m.m. 5.0 


It is difficult to see how one can leave 
off one’s chest- protector when the 
weather is so uncertain. 





“** Of course, if it came from Ahad Singh,’ 
Raven went on, ‘it could only have been a 
letter written before his death, which was 
posted subsequently, either intentionally or by 
mistake.’ He little knew how absolutely cor- 
rect was his surmise.” —‘‘ Daily Mirror” Serial. 


He must have known he was getting 
warm, between those two alternatives. 





‘Tt is interesting to state that, in treating a 
hairy mole, the hairs are removed, and do not 
return for a considerable time at least.” 

British Medical Journal. 
This is a nice way to treat our poor 
dumb (and blind) friends. 
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Trate Passenger. ‘GUARD, WHAT ARE ALL THESE PEOPLE DOING IN THIS CARKIAGE ? 
TO TRAVEL WITH SECOND-CLASS PEOPLE.” 
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ly I PAY SECOND-CLASS FARE, I EXPECT 








“ Ah, but who really began it? Who 
A MAYOR'S NEST. said, ‘ Here’s an old blighter asleep— 
“Just our luck. Here it's the finest |let’s bury him for fun?’” asked Mar- 
afternoon of all the holidays, and we ‘ve | garet. 
got to stay indoors,” said Norman, “You're both to blame,”’ said Peter, 
kicking dents in the mahogany legs of |“ and it isn’t fair that I should be kept 
the landlady’s chair. in. I had no more to do with it than 
“And whose fault is it?” asked | Joan—yet she's jolly well enjoying 
Margaret. herself on the sands, while I have to 
“If Peter hadn’t come and told us/suffocate in this rotten room. I’m 
the niggers had begun we shouldn't | going to get out of the window.” 
have thought of leaving the man until] “Although you may be as little to 
we had unburied him,” said Norman. blame as darling Joan, Peter, that’s no 
“Tt’s beastly unfair to drag me into|}reason why you should break your 
it,’ said Peter angrily. ‘I told Mother |little neck getting out of a first-floor 
so. You know very well I didn’t put} window,” said Margaret. ‘I expect 
a spadeful on him, All I did was to} Joan is enjoying herself, bless her in- 
try to do you a good turn by telling|nocent heart!” she added, looking 
you about the niggers. How should I | dreamily at a white cloud passing across 
know you d buried a man? And yet| the deep blue sky. 
I have to suffer for your—your——” ‘“‘ How should we know the tide was 
‘‘Misdemeanours is a good word,]on the turn,” said Norman. ‘“ We’ 
Peter,” said Margaret kindly. “ But| not clerks of the weather, nor yet mev- 





really, Norman, it wasn’t Peter's fault.” 

“It was, partly,” protested Norman. 
* And yours as well. Who did his feet, 
and who said, ‘ Put it on gently, so as 
not to wake him ?’”’ 


—metropologists. And he wasn’t in 
any real danger—he only shouted once 
or twice when the water touched his 
neck, and the boatmen ran to him at 





once. He was hardly even damp.” 





“ T wonder,” said Margaret musingly, 
“whether it would have mattered much 
if he had been drowned—I mean, he 
didn’t look to me as if many people 
could love him.” 

“ You ‘d have been hanged, that’s all 
—and a jolly good thing, too,” said 
Peter. “As it is, you'll very likely 
have to go to prison, for I heard father 
say he was Mayor of some place.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Norman, with some 
bitterness, “that’s why they're so 
severe on us! Snobbery!” 

Peter rolled off the sofa and lounged 
sulkily over to a corner, where he 
rummaged among some sailing boats 
and sand-shoes. “ Isay, who’s sneaked 
my crab? It was here on Tuesday.” 

“Dear little Joan took it out this 
morning,” said Margaret ; “ she thought 
it would like a swim, but she tells me 
that she dropped it somewhere on the 
way, and never saw it again. I won- 
der,” she added pensively, on a sudden 
suspicion, “ if that can possibly be the 
same crab that they found in the 
Mayor’s pocket when they were un- 
burying him?” 
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MAIL-BAGS. 
No. IIJ.—Tue Hovsemaster’s. 


Richard Cailthrop, Esq., 
* North Close.” 

Dear Srr,—Your a/e re 
for last term to hand, and _ before 
sending you cheque for same I beg to 
enquire, as a business man, how you 
arrive at the item, ‘“ Breakages, £8 16s.” ? 
This is ridiculous! Hildebrand is my 
only son, and I know him through and 
through. No boy could possibly be 
more well-behaved and orderly. He 
would not hurt a fly. He has a 
beautiful and studious disposition. 

Kindly itemise a/c, and oblige 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT WORPLETON. 


Hildebrand 


(Answer: Practising gymnastics on 
the gas-burners, 17s. 6d.; aviation 
experiments with a Persian kitten, 
£2 2s.; proving that a cricket ball will 
penetrate stained-glass windows, 15s. ; 
studying the action of the catapult on 
the Vicar’s prize poultry, £1 11s. 6d.; 
introducing a stray cat to my dog in 
my drawing-room, £3 10s. Total, 
£8 16s.) 

Dear Sir,—lI feel the time has 
arrived when I ought to take dear 
Leslie away from his governess and 
put him into a public school, but I 
have heard such dreadful accounts of 
them and I want to be perfectly sure 
that if he were entered at North Close 
he would be as carefully looked after 
as if he were under my own eye and 
kept out of draughts and protected 
from all the nasty rough bullying boys 
and have his companions very carefully 
chosen for him. Can you satisfy me 
about this, and also see that he uses 
a toothbrush twice daily and that he 
changes his socks whenever he comes 
in from a walk? And I should be happier 
in mind if I knew that he was care- 
fully watched and not allowed to over- 
study and that he was only to speak 
French at mealtimes with the other 
boys. 

Of course I should not dream of 
allowing him to play football, but in 
the summer term I could let him play 
rounders or take part in cricket if a 
soft ball were used. Please satisfy me 
on these points, because dear Leslie is 
so sensitive and so delicately consti- 
tuted, and I am certain that he is a 
genius. Yours very truly, 

ALICIA EFFINGHAM. 

(Answer: Mr. 
that a stringent 
him from taking 


Ch se. ) 


‘althrop greatly regrets 
rule prevents 
geniuses North 


house 
into 


Dear Sir or the 


last 


Mapam,— During 


week we find that we have des- 








patched no less than forty-three sample 
packets of our Lemonade Powder, as 
advertised, (presumably) guests at 
your house sending in coupons. To- 
day’s post brings us twelve more enquiries 
for free samples from your address. 
We are pleased to get answers to our 
advertisements, but each sample costs 
us threepence, and we feel that this 
kind of thing is not business. Can 
you, in confidence, kindly explain 
same? We are, dear Sir or Madam, 
Your obedient servants, 
OsoNICEER, LTD. 
(Answer: Mr. Calthrop’s guests ex- 
press great satisfaction at the quality 
of the lemonade powder, and have very 
reluctantly contributed 10s. 9d., which 
Mr. Calthrop encloses.) 


Dear Sir,—I must say that I am 
highly dissatisfied with Reginald’s last 
half-term report. 1 cannot understand 
how you could possibly allow him to 
obtain only four marks out of a hundred 
in the Scripture History examination, 
and only five out of two hundred and 
fifty in the English Essay. When I 
placed Reginald in your care I par- 
ticularly told you that I should require 
you to devote special attention to these 
two subjects, as I desire my dear boy 
to follow his father’s footsteps in the 
Church. He has splendid brains, like 
his father, but he is very sensitive and 
requires constant attention to bring 
out the best that is in him. So I wish 


you to take him under your charge 
during the summer holiday and give 


him thorough coaching in his two weak 
subjects. I think a bracing seaside 
resort, such as Herne Bay, will be most 
suitable ; and I should like you to teach 
him also swimming, elocution and the 
violoncello, as these make nice accom- 
plishments for a curate. 
Yours truly, Minprep Murpsy. 

(Answer: Mr. Calthrop regrets that 
during the summer holiday he takes a 
holiday .) 


Dear Sir,—We are anxious to enlist 
the sympathy and influence of pro- 


minent educationalists for the great 
work of our National Co-education 


League, and should very much like to 
include your name in our list of patrons. 
We are sure, Sir, that your long ex- 
perience will have led you to the con- 
clusion that the system of co-education 
must inevitably be for the welfare of 
boys and girls alike, and also for the 
satisfaction of those whose noble priv- 
ilege it is to direct and control the 
minds of the young. 

Yours faithfully, 

MATTHEW POTTERINGTON 

(Author of The Soul of the Boy). 


make the 


(Answer: Mr. Calthrop, speaking from 
long experience, finds more than ample 
scope for his energies in the direction 
and control of boys alone.) 








MR. PUNCH’S AUTOCRAPH SALE. 


CHAMBERLAIN, The Rt. Hon. Austen, 
typed letter, signed, to Mr. CorimEs, 
of Wolverhampton. “ Private.” 

. . What we suffer from is either too little 
leading or too many leaders ; I leave it to you 
to decide which. My own view is that a Party 
should choose an enthusiastic leader, not neces- 
sarily from the ranks of golf players, and stick 


to him. Right or wrong, he should be loyally 
followed. As it is—but I have already written 


too much. You have mysympathy... 7/6 


Housman, Mr. Laurence, A.L.8., to 
Mr. G. B. SHaw. Sept. 25, 1910. 

. .. Will you not join us? No one can 
Censor see stars as you can. The 
whole thing’s such infernal rot. Here is 
THACKERAY, on the one hand, with The Four 
Georges, and on the other every Electric Theatre 
with pictures of living royalties, and none too 
flattering either ; and if I try to introtace 
GeonrceE LY. in a drama I’m done. 


Copy, Col., of Laffan’s Plain, A. LS S. 
to Mr. Rosert Loraine. Sept. 20, 
1910. 


DEAR MAN FROM THE AtrR,—You can’t think 
how much I admire you. I wish you would tell 
me how you de it. To act like you is swagger 
enough, but to fly too! That is too much. 
What does one do to get so light? I keep on 
drinking soda water and eating } puff pastry ; but 
all in vain. Do help me. 


Yours reverently, W. F. Copy. od. 


Smit, Mr. F. E., K.C., M.P., A.LS., 
to Baron pe Forest, Hereditary 
Baron of the Austrian Empire. 

M\ DEAR Mavrice,—There is really no end 
to the meanness of Party politicians. Would 
you believe ii, some of my constituents are 
actually making themselves nasty about my 
trip witl WINSTON and you! Really people 
are getting ridiculously fastidious nowadays. 1 
think of replying to Liverpool in the classic 
words: = 

‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more.” 
Yours ever, FRED. 1/6 


Tree, Sir HERBERT BEERBOHM, A.L.S., 
to Mr. GEorGE ALEXANDER. 


I’m tould that 
Arey of the CGyards is 


ME DEAR 
your Oirish ace 


s3noy, — Shure 
ntin D. 


almost as good as me own in The O'Flynn. 
What a pity Tay Pay went off to America 
without hearing you! Couldn't you manage 


to take the piece over to Ireland and play it 
at Dundalk the next time Tim HEALY speaks 








there Yours affectionately, HErRv. 1/3 

‘An epicurean correspondent writes :—In 
connection with the Chilian centenary celebra- 
tions referred to by you in a recent issue, I did 


not notice any mention of the national Chilian 
dish at the shipboard dinners. Perhaps you 


are not aware that there is such a thing as a 
eazvela, which is looked upon as the Chilian 
national dish, the same as the olla podida 
English version) or cocido (Spanish name) is 


the — sh national dish.”—Journal of Com 








Quite true; we were not aware. 
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“THE NEW ARM,” AND HOW TO ELUDE IT. 


ON APPROACH OF AlR-ScouT— 


Form Flowers ! 








THE REVENGE OF THE MOWER. 


Have you ever heard of the Mowing Machine 
Which once got up in the twinkling light 
Of a star or two in the dead of night, 

With its steely knives all sharp and clean, 

And its box—I think it was painted green— 

And crossing the lawn alone, alone, 

With its whirr subdued to a muffled tone, 

Arrived—but stay, I must tell you first 
What was the curious personal reason 

That caused a machine like that to burst 

Out of its shed 
When the night was dead, 

And so mysteriously to pass 

On its muted wheels across the grass, . 

Like a burglar crawling his hands and knees on, 

Intent in the dull October weather 

To break a house and the law together. 


This Mower had come from far away ; 

It was made, in fact, in the U.S.A. 
Though Fate had sent it to go and roam 
To a wretchedly starless, stripeless home, 
To live its life in a giddy whirl 

Of Duke and Marquis and belted Earl, 
Still in its every thought and deed 

It stuck to its old New England creed ; 
And though it was forced to be a server 
In a British garden, it kept its fervour 
Unmixed and strong (but I don’t say blatant) 
As a patriotic American patent. 


Noéw there came to the house one day a man 
Who was made on a spruce and tidy plan. 
He owned a moustache and a rose-pink fair skin ; 
Had a decent amount of luck at cards, 
And sometimes honoured the Coldstream Guards 
By wearing a scarlet coat and bearskin. 
His manner of speech was something slow, 
With its “ Yaas, bai Jove,’ 
And his wits were certainly not too witty ; 
But you don’t want wits when you look so pretty—- 
In short, he was neither more nor less 
Than a frivolous lad in faultless dress. 


>and its “ Dontcherknow ;”’ 


It chanced that day that the conversation 
Dealt with the great American nation, 
And Algy (shortened from Algernon), 
This Guardsman, tidy and neat and trim, 
Great Scott, how he went and carried on ! 
Some demon certainly prompted him. 
He wondered how talking through the nose felt ; 
He said he didn’t like oyster-stew ; 
He didn’t think much of Colonel RoosEVELr ; 
He didn’t love Yankee girls (I do), 
Because, he observed, they always knew 
| As much as, usually more than, you. 
| Their men, he stated, were badly dressed, 
With a most deplorable taste in collars ; 
He hated the silly way they “ guessed,” 
And loathed their habit of piling dollars. 
He didn’t leave them a single virtue: 
| Their manners pained and their language hurt you ; 
In all their pursuits they were far too keen— 
| And every stupid and wounding word 
Being said in the garden was overheard 
| By the angry American Mowing Machine. 


So that’s why the Mower rose at night 
With its wheels well oiled and its blades all bright ; 
And that’s why Algernon’s soldier-valet, 
| When he went next morning to wake his master 
With some tea and toast to tickle his palate, 
Recoiled in awe 
| From the proof he saw 
| Of the Yankee-hater’s deserved disaster. 

For the Mowing Machine had chawed the pup, 
| Had chopped him small and had mowed him up; 
And had left, for Algernon’s form and face, 
A tuft of grass on the pillow-case! 








**But some beautiful hats, in which black and white are solely used, 
| will be worn, though at the moment they are preferably of white and 
| black.” —Biriminghaim Daily Post. 

‘Just the sort of little difference which distinguishes a 
| real lady. 


| ‘Barbara dropped her embroidery. Her dark eyes swept the 
| porch absently.”—Penny Magazine. 


| The best of these long lashes. 
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| On page 221 of Mr. W. H. Hupson’s new and beautiful 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. book, A Shepherd's Life (METHUEN), it is written, “Some 
© friends of mine whom I went to visit over the border in 
. > > 0 4° Y - 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) Dorset told me of an enthusiast . . . who had recently 


THERE are certain amateur critics (we have all met them) | died in the village. ‘What a pity you did not come sooner,’ 
who are quite hurt if an author dares to write two con- | they said. Alas! it is nearly always so; on first coming 
secutive books in one style. His individual manner of| to stay at a village one is told that it has but just lost its 
expressing himself they recognize now as a mere mannerism, | oldest and most interesting inhabitant.” This passage 
and they have a vague feeling that he is doing it on pur- | expresses also the feeling of “Mr. Hvupson’s readers. They 
pose, in order to annoy them. So SHAksPEARE must have! too regret that he has not always been wandering about 
had critics who said, with each new play, “ Same old blank | |this green England, from earliest times, eliciting memories 
verse’; so Mr. WituiAmM pe MorGan must have had critics | and sentiments, shrewd, poignant, and entertaining, from 
who said, ‘ Viewx jeu” to his fourth book and proceeded | the sons and daughters of its soil. No one has ever done 
to explode him as a slave to his mid-Victorian style.|it so well. In reading A Shepherd's Life and the series of 
Whereat (alas!) Mr. pe Morcan girded up his loins, and! other wayfaring, observing, gossiping books that have pre- 
said, “‘ Very well, then, I'll just show ‘em,” and produced | ceded it, one thinks of Mr. Hupson as the finest patriot, in 
this remarkable tour de force, An Affair of Dishonour| the best sense of the word, that we have. No one so un- 
(Heinemann). Perhaps, though, I am wrong; perhaps|derstands and loves his fellow-men and his native land ; 
Mr. pE MorGan was tired of himself, and wanted a holi-| and no one writes a more limpid and melodious English. 
day. Well, he has had it—a few gloomy months in the 








seventeenth century ; ——__________— If you had come to me 
now let him get back | -— ——. — — = | and said, 

i Fhe PR | «Wl on ae 
to work. For me there ~~ ig [ j ‘What would you 
can never be too many | [> ee ee _ ae m/f give again to know 

, : \ WA +t ? r . 
Joseph Vances and Alice \ [he thrills you felt 
for Shorts; for me this | . 3 iit | when first you read 
Affair of Dishonour was ~J > a ob | A Haggard twenty 


as nearly as anything 
too much. I admired 
greatly its skill, but 
there were times when 
I was almost — well, 
when I found that I | 
could cheerfully drop | 
a few pages. To think 


years ago?’ 
| I should, I think, have 
answered, ‘ Sir 
(Or Madam as the 
case may be), 
The joys of youth do 
not recur 











| jo At least, they never 
that the father of Sally | ["' do with me. 
could ever bring me to MH 
such a melancholy con- | [ ] |! bine geae |< 1 know that land 
dition ! — 7 } : Afric’s core, 
—_—- ———-= = = Named from a hint 
Putting aside the | }+—— Niger SS = : —_ ———s lL ; in Holy Writ ; 





Dreadnoughts, I have The vasty caves, the 
found the Germans of | treasure store, 

my acquaintance very IMPROBABLE SCENES.—II. With skeletons a- 
decent fellows, of pas- Teepaeets * guarding it ; 

. . Hovsk-AGENT POINTING OUT THE DEFECTS OF A HOUSE TO A PROSPECTIVE 

sions much like my own, oRxANT, I know the men who 
not without their faults, — ~-—— find it—one 





6. £e- mver Rs, 




















mainly distinguishable by thei prettier taste in beer. Yet Weds the fair ¢ queen—a prize well earned. 
none can write of them without exaggeration unbounded. I loved them; but their day is done, 
Thus, I. A. R. Wyre assumes that I regard the Teuton | At least so far as I’m concerned.” 
as an egregious monster, and, hoping to bring us nearer | Ti ' 

. . ; . 1us I’d have answered you. And yet 
together, describes him asa paragon of all the virtues. Things | z ) ye 


Here’s EveLericH Nasu has proved me wrong. 
The recipe is labelled “‘ stet”’ ; 
The ancient thrills are going strong. 


are so much better ordered in his country that even his | 
servant class, out courting, refrains from “ exuberant signals 
of affection,” lest “a blot be cast on the landscape.” | ae : ; 
mm . ae ; . . sel And though my hair is turning white 
To make the praise conclusive old England is constantly, if] ie cet s ied Seal hie, Sa 
. . . Age surely loses hi $s 

unconsciously, belittled. To take the least instance, cur! &¢ oy her am. 
. ere "1...? ; : = | If Riper Haaaarp still can write 
idea of celebrating Christmas appears to this author to Sicaien tee tile tost.tieeen Miabe's Dies 

. . . IOKS ils ast— € wR va S . 
consist of nothing but quite enough church and much too a eee ee : ow 
much plum pudding. Had My German Year (M1Lus Anp; 
Boon) been confined to its interesting facts and pleasant | ‘‘Shall I say that I was comforted when I looked up from my 
illustrations, I should not be complaining. It is written | letter, to meet two brave blue eyes that showed in their brightness 
from competent observation and with descriptive powers | and sweetness that one at least was glad that I had not gone to the 

. - | war?” —London Magazine. 

of an attractive and humorous order. But as an essay in| 3 : : a 
criticism it so fails as almost to irritate. Were I to take! What did the other one think about it‘ 
its judgment as final I might be content, for the prosperity See 
of Germany, that the Germans are there, but should rejoice _—_‘‘ The best-known absentees were V. L. Johnson, the famous Birming- 
exceedingly, for my own gregarious pleasures, that they ' ham sprinter (who was, however, present). . . .”—Dai/y Mail. 
are not here. | The Press cannot lie. 



































